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(The Common Robinia, or Locust-Tree—( Robinia Pseud- Acactd) or False Acacia.j 


THE ACACIA, OR LOCUST-TREE. 
Tus tree ig a native Of North Ainetica, where three 
varieties aré comiiiion, the red, green, and white; so 
called ftom the colour of the heart-wood; and in the 
Western states there is a variety known as the black 
locust, but the variations are probably occasioned 
solely by differences of soil, situation, and climate. 
Where these are favourable, the locust-tree attains a 
height of severity or eighty feet, and the truink varies 
from two. to three or even four feet in diameter; but 
as it is very seldom found growing straight to any con- 
siderable height, the timber is not adapted for so many 
useful purposes as might be inferred from its valuable 
qualities. The, very numerous branchés often contain 
as many cubic feet as the main trunk, The branches 
are armed with strong hooked spines. The leaves, 
which close themselves at night, are remarkable for 
their smoothness, and while the sycamore especially, and 
many other trees, soon lose their freshness and verdure 
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when plarited by the sidé of a public road, (he dust will 
not lie on the smooth surface of the locust-leaf. The 
tree produces white or yellowish flowers, which hang 
very gracefully in bunches, and are of an agreeable 
fragrance, retaining their perfume after being gathered, 
and fortaing by decoction a very pleasant. beverage, 
while the roots have a saccharine flavour resembling 
liquotice. The, locust-tree commences forming heart- 
wood in it8 third year, a peculiarity which distinguishes 
it from other trees; in which this operation does not 
usually take place until the tenth or fifteenth year. 
There are two other species of the locust-tree cultivated 
in Ehgland, otie distinguished by the clammy secretion 
of the bark, and the other by the size and beauty of its 
flowers, which renders it a great ornament of the lawn 
and shrubbery. It is often trained on an espalier rail 
or against a wall; and a hedge formed of. this species is 
a very beautiful object in the flowering season. 

The locust-tree has been extensively propagated in 
Europe, especially in France and England. It ts 
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named in honour of Robin, a Erench botanist, who was 
gardener, herbalist, or arborist to Henri IV.; and 
‘Vespasian Robin, son of the above, is said to have been 
the first who cultivated the tree in Europe. In Par- 
kinson’s ‘ Theatre of Plants,’ published in 1640, it is 
said that specimens of good size were then growing in 
Tradescant’s garden at Lambeth; and as no allusion is 
made to the tree either in the first or second edition of 
Gerard's ‘ Herbal,’ published in 1597 and 1629, it is to 
be presumed that the date of its first introduction into 
England was not earlier than the last-mentioned year. 
In 1664 Evelyn published his ‘ Sylva,’ and the locust- 
tree had then been extensively planted in St. James’s 
Park. From that period to the present it has been 
treated with singular caprice—at one time extolled 
beyond its deserts; next visited with the contumely 
and scorn which befalls discarded favourites ; and after 
this fluctuation of opinion, it has again been received 
into public favour. Its merits are now sufficiently 
well known, and it will be difficult for any one to 
remove it out of the rank which experience has 
assigned to it. About twenty years ago the late Mr. 
Cobbett produced quite a mania for the locust-tree in 
this country. He wrote in its favour, in his plain, 
nervous, and powerful style ; and beguiled his readers 
by the apparent strength of his own convictions. A 
few years afterwards he gave a temporary impulse to 
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only a limited number of useful purposes. Its supe 
riority for trenails, used in ship-building instead of 
iron bolts, is undeniable, and it is in consequence 
imported for the government and other building- yards. 
For ts and fences it is also found very valuable 
both in Europe and America, and in the latter country 
it is preferred to all others, except the red mulberry, 
in the putting together of frame or half-timbered 
houses. The cabinet-makers work up the locust-tree 
in America, and it is used by turners asa substitute 
for box. When a fence is made from the wood of 
young trees, it does not appear to possess more durable 
qualities than the ash or other common trees. 

The locust-tree is a great ornament to the lawn, 
where it should stand singly, and if planted in groups 
in the shrubbery, ample room should be allowed for 
the development of the branches, and at the same 
time they should be sheltered from the most violent 
winds, Though its drip is less injurious than any 
other tree to any kind of vegetation which it over- 
hangs, yet as the roots spread laterally at no great depth 
below the surface, it exhausts the soil in its neigh- 
bourhood. Gilpin remarks, in his ‘ Forest Scenery,’ 
that the locust-tree, then generally called the acacia, 
“is of all trees the least able to endure the blast. In 





the cultivation of Indian corn by the same means. | 


The timber of the locust-tree he described as “ abso- 
lutely indestructible by the powers of earth, air, and 
water.” This “tree of trees,” he predicted, would, at 
no distant day, be “‘ more common in England than the 
oak, when a man would be thought mad if he used 
anything but locust in the making of sills, posts, gates, 
joists, feet for rick-stands, stocks and axle-trees for 
wheels, hop-poles, or for anything where there is lia- 
bility to rot. The next race of children but one, that 
is to say, those who will be born sixty years hence, will 
think that locust-trees have always been the most nu- 
merous trees in England.” This characteristic passage 
was written in 1823, at which time Mr. Cobbett was 
importing tous of seed and trees from America, and 
was unable to supply the demand, while in the old 
nurseries the ‘ Robinia Pseud-Acacie’ were neglected 
until they pissed through Mr. Cobbett’s hands under 
the more favoured name of the locust-tree, which was 
scarcely applied to the tree in this country before this 
time, although it has now to a considerable extent 
—, the older name of acacia. 

he growth of the locust-tree in a good sandy loam 
is undoubtedly very rapid. In the course of four years 
it has been known to attain a height of sixteen and even 
nineteen feet, and many persons were induced to plant 
it extensively for hop-poles; but it does not grow 
straight enough for this purpose, and it is not more 
durable than the poles of other trees. In ten years the 
locust-tree reaches a height of twenty, thirty, and even 
forty feet, when its increase is slow. It attains matu- 
rity at the age of thirty or forty years, but seldom 
contains more than forty or fifty cubic feet of timber. 
A tree at Tavenham, Norfolk, contained eighty-nine 
feet and a half, but this was regarded as an extraor- 
dinary specimen, and the silver firs which had grown 
up along with it contained one hundred and fifty feet 
of timber. Mr. Loudon has industriously collected, 
in his ‘ Arboretum,’ the result of various experiments 
made at the government dock-yards and elsewhere 
to determine what the actual qualities of the locust- 
tree ay were; and from these investigations it 
appears that sound acacia-wood of the red species, 
grown in good soil and ina favourable situation, is 
“heavier, harder, stronger, more rigid, more elastic, 
aud tougher than the best English oak.” Butther the 





form of the tree is such that it furnishes timber fer 


| is by no means qualified to adorn a country. 


some sheltered spot it may ornament a garden, but it 
Its wood 
is of so brittle a texture, especially when it is encum- 
bered with the weight of foliage, that you can never 
depend upon its aid in filling up the part you wish. 
The branch you admire to-day, may be demolished 
to-morrow. The misfortune is, the acacia is not one 
of those grand objects, like the oak, whose dignity is 
often increased by ruin. It depends on its beauty, 
rather than on its grandeur, which is a quality more 
liable to injury. We may add, however, in its favour, 
that if it be casily injured, it repairs the injury more 
quickly than any other tree. Few trees make so 
rapid a growth.” The locust-trees which Evelyn 
notices in 1666 as having been planted in St. James's 
Park, are stated by a writer in 1712 to have been cut 
down “in consequence of some of their branches 
being broken by the wind.” Miller, in the sixth edi- 
tion of his ‘Dictionary,’ published in 1752, remarks 
that locust-trees were ‘formerly in great request 
in England, and were frequently planted in avenues 
and for shady walks; but their branches being gene- 
rally broken or split down by the wind in summer, 
when they are clothed with leaves, the trees are ren- 
dered improper for this purpose, and their leaves 
coming out late in the spring and falling off early in 
the autumn, occasioned their being. neglected for 
many years; but of late they have been much in 
request again, so that the nurseries have been cleared 
of these trees, though in a few years they will be as 
little inquired after as heretofore, when those which 
have been lately planted begin to have their ragged 
appearance.” Ths “prophetic strain,” the result of 
knowledge and experience, was somewhat nearer the 
truth than the other prediction we have given ; it was, 
in fact, actually verified 


THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 


Tue three provinces known by the name of the Basque 
Provinces occupy a territory of a form almost trian- 
gular, between 42° 25’ and 43° 25’ N. lat., and 1° 40’ 
ard 3° 25’ W. long. It is bounded on the east by 
France and Navarre, on the west and the south by Old 
Castile, and on the north by the ocean. The provinces 
are, Guipuzcoa on the east, Viscaya on the west, and 
Alava on the south. The territory is exceedingly 
muuntainous, beiug traversed by the offsets of the 
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great Pyrenean chain, called by some geographers the | 
Cantabrian Pyrenees. The different branches of that 
chain form between them numerous and deep lateral 
valleys. The first of these ranges, which is composed 
partly of calcareous rocks and sandstone, and partly of 
slate, hae its origin in Navarre, and forms the separation 
between that province and Alava. A second range 
runs from the valley of Burunda, and extends from 
north to south, between Navarre and Alava, forming 
the western barrier of the former province. The moun- 
tain of Jaitzquibel, which extencs from Cape Higuer | 
to Passages, on the coast of Guipuzcoa, is chiefly com- 
posed of sandstone, which is used in building. From | 
Orio to San Sebastian, in the same province, another 
mountain extends, on the highest point of which, called 
Igueldomendi, stands the lighthouse of San Sebastian, 
visible at the distance of thirty miles at sea. In the 
district of Irun is the mountain of San Marcial, cele- 
brated in the late Peninsular war. The mountains of 
Vizcaya are chiefly composed of calcareous rock and 
sandstone, and abound in iron. Marbles of various 
colours are also found in different parts of the province. 
In the three provinces the mountains are well covered 
with fruit and timber trees. The principal rivers are 
the Zadorra, in Alava, a tributary of the Ebro; in Viz- 
caya, the Nervaor Nervion, the Cadagua, the Mundaca, 
the Lequeitio, and the Ondarreo, all of which rise in the 
mountains of Bizcarqui and Oiz, and flow into the sea 
at the places to which they give their names. In 
Guipuzcoa, at the extreme west, is the Deva; and 
proceeding to the east, the Urola, the Orio, the Urumea, 
the Oyarzun, and the Bidassoa, which separates France | 
from Guipuzcoa. The aspect of the country is very 
picturesque, and the soil, although it is chiefly composed 
of clay, is rendered very productive by the industry of its 
inhabitants. Froma very early period they have mixed 
the clay with calcareous earth. The principal pro- 
ducts are wheat, barley, pulse, flax, hemp, and pasture. 
Alava produces also oil, and a weak sort of wine, called 
chacoli by the inhabitants; but the — beverage 
of the Basques is cider. The climate is healthy, and 
though very damp and cold in the highlands, is tempe- 
rate in the valleys. 

The chief towns in Guipuzcoa are, Fuente-Rabia, | 
at the mouth of the Bidassoa; Passages, celebrated for | 
the security of its harbour; San Sebastian, the capital 
of the province ; and Guetaria, the birth-place of Sebas- 
tian de Elcano, a celebrated navigator ot the sixteenth 
century, whose statue is ‘in the principal square. In 
Vizcaya, Motrico, Lequeitio, Berméec, Bilbao, the capi- 
tal, and Somorastro, celebrated for its iron-mines. In 
Alava the chief towns, besides the capital, Vitoria, are 
Salvaticrra, Lequiano, and Gamboa. 

The population of the three provinces, according to 
Mifano, amounts to 342,929 souls. The people live 
for the most part on isolated farms, scattered over the 
country, there being in the three provinces few large 
towns; the greatest part of these farms are cultivated 
by the proprietors. Guipuzcoa is the best peopled, not 
only ot the Basque, but of all the provinces of Spain, 
in proportion to its extent. Antillon gives it 2009 
individuals for every square league ; according to which 
calculation, the population of the whole Peninsula, if 
it were in the same proportion, would be more than 
double what it is at present. 

The Basque nation is certainly the first that settled 
in the Spanish peninsula, as far as historical evidence 
goes, but its origin is unknown. Humboldt considers 
the modern Basque nation as the representative and 
the descendants of the great nation of the Iberi, who 
were spread over the whole Peninsula, and spoke one 
language, modified into different dialects. This lan- 
guage—Léngua Bascongada, called also by the Spa- 
niards Bascuence and Vizcaino, and by the French 
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Basque—is now spoken only by the people who inhabit 
the Basque provinces, and part uf Spanish and French 
Navarre. The people call themselves Euscaldunac, 
their country Euscalerria, and their language Euscara 
or Euara. The Basque language is generally supposed 
to be totally different from all the European lan- 
guages, an assertion from which entire assent may be 
reasonably withheld for the present. It is also loosely 
said to bear some affinity, if not in its roots, at least in 
construction, to some of the Asiatic tongues. If we 
are to believe the Basque grammarians, their language 
existed before the building of the Tower of Babel, 
and was brought to Spain by Jubal. Setting aside 
such extravagancies, it may be remarked that the testi- 
monies adduced to prove that the Basque language 
was spoken by all, or nearly all, the primitive inha- 
bitants of the Peninsula are so numerous and con- 
clusive, as to amount almost to a demonstration. Ac- 
cording to the Basque historians, at an epoch long 
before the invasion of Spain by the Romans, the Vas- 
cones founded colonies in France, Ireland, and Italy. 
Though their assertions cannot be satisfactorily proved, 
yet the number of Basque words existing in the names 


| of places in Italy, of which Orvieto and Urbino may 


be quoted among others, is perhaps a sufficient proof 
that some of the inhabitants of both these countries 
once spoke the same language. 

In the time of the Romans, the people now called 
Basque were called Vascones, and in the fifth century 
of our zra they were known by ihe name of Varduli. 
The territory which they occupied in ancient times 
extended on both sides of the Pyrenees, and comprised 
the three Basque provinces, and both Spanish and 
French Navarre. ‘they were the only Spaniards whe 
preserved their independence, not having been subdued 
by any of the nations who invaded the Peninsula. 
Pompey was the first who, in the year 60 s.c., led the 
Roman legions into that country; but the passage of 
Strabo quoted to prove that he built Pamplona, was 
evidently not intended by the author to signify any- 
thing of the kind. A body of Vascones is mentioned 
by Tacitus as serving against Civilis and the Batavi. 

No less obstinate was their resistance against the 
Goths. Leovigild effected their final conquest, a.p. 580, 
At that period, it is stated by the Basque historians 


| that their nation obeyed a lord called Andeca, who 


had the title of Duke of Cantabria, and perished with 
King Don Rodrigo at the battle of Guadelete, in 717. 
In the year 1200, Alonso VIII. of Castile, in his wars 
against the king of Navarre, invaded Alava and Gui- 
puzcoa, and those provinces were united to Castile, 
the king taking the customary oath to maintain their 
privileges. The Lord of Vizcaya was already an ally 
of the Castilian king. 

The Vizcayan historians count nineteen lords, the 
last of whom was Nuno de Lara, after whose death 
the lordship was successively in the possession ot 
Pedro the Cruel, of Castile, his brother Don Teilo, 
and Don Juan of Aragon. After the defeat of Pedro 
by his brother Enrique, the latter conferred the title 
ot Lord of Vizcaya on his eldest son, afterwards Juan I. 
of Castile, from which time the kings of Castile have 
had that title. 

The government of the Basque provinces differs 
entirely from that of the rest of the Peninsula. Every 
province has its own constitution, and a separate 
government, not differing much in spirit and form 
from each other. The people of Alava, at a very 
remote epoch, which some historians suppose to have 
been prior to the invasion of the Arabs, appointed 
their civil and military governors at a general assembly. 
This assembly met every year in the Campo de Arriaga, 
a plain near Vitoria. Jt was composed of the bishop 
and archdeacon vi Calahorra, of all the secular clergy 
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of the province, and all the principal men; including 

also lailies, who Were the representatives of their fami- 

lies. This junta was afterwards known under the 

name of La Hertnandad de Arriaga, or the Fraternity 

of Arriaga. “They elected four alcaldes for the civil 

and judicial administration of the province, and a 

militaty goVernor, who was called duke, count, or lord. 

In the year 1467, at an assembly héld at Rivabellosa 

by order of Eritique IV. of Castile, a collection of the 

laws and privileges of Alava was formed and approved ; 

and by that code they are governed at present. Accord- | 
ing to this code, a Junta-General is held at Vitoria 

every year, at which two commissaries are elected, 

one of whom must be a citizen inhabiting one of the 

towns, and ‘another from the small villages. There 

is also a Diputado-General, who presides at the assem- 

blies, but 
forces of the province, and communicates with the 
governitient of Madrid. The province is divided into 
fifty-thiee Hermandades, admimistered by seventy-five 
Alealdes, elected at the Junta-General. 

The Guipuzcoans, according to their present consti- 
tution, hold a Junta-General, or general assembly, 
every year, in the month of July, at one of the eighteen 
towns of the province. 
diputados-generales, who must be domiciliated at San 
Sebastian, Tolosa, Azpeitia, or Azcoitia. These di- 
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tration of those laws in cases occurring out of the pro- 
vince ; in being exempt ‘from military service, except 
in the defence of their'own country; m the enjoyment 
of commercial liberty ; and, finally, in not having any 
Officers appointed by the government of Madrid, ex- 
cept the ‘masters of the post-office. The Basques of 
al? the three provinces also contribute to the royal ex- 
chequer a cerfain sim, which they call “ dojiativo 
voluntario,” or Voluntary donation. 

The Vizcayans and Guipuzcoans are the best sailors 
in the Peninsula, and skilful in commercial transac- 
tions. They are very active and industrious; {heir 
chief occupations are agriculture, commerce, and the 
manufacturing of iron. The women assist the men in 
the cultivation of the ground, and are remarkable for 
their cleahlinéss. Their manners are simple and easy. 





as “no voice in them; he commands the | They are fond of dancing ih their festivities, and en- 


| joying the Moderate pleasures of the table. Their 
national instruments are thé tambourine and the bac- 
pipe: their dance called zorzico is quick and lively, 
and is always accompanied by singing. In their wed- 
| dings they greet the bride in going to and coming 
| from the church, by firing guns and pistols, and veiy 
often she is induced i fire them herself. In some 


At this junta they elect four | villages, after the burial ceremony is over, they dis- 


| tribute bread, cheese, wirie, and walnuts among: the 
persons invited, and some beg money to pay for 


! 
putados, who are elecied for one year, form the Di- | masses for the release of the sowl of the deceased from 


putacion, which is the government of the provinces ; purgatory. 


the government reside, in rotation, three years in each 
of the four towns just mentioned. There is also a 
diptitacion called Extraordinaria. There are besides 
Alcaldes de Hermandad, to administer justice in the 
different districts. These alcaldes are eight, and are 
elected’ by the junta. Besides these alcaldes, whose 
office is to prosecute robbers and other malefactors, 
there are seventy-seven Alcaldes Ordinarios, to admi- 
nister justice in their respective districts. 

The Vizeayans hold a general assembly every two 
years. 
and every town, village, or hamlet has one vote, and 
sends one deputy to it. The first meeting is always 
held under an oak near the town of Guernica. There 


| 


The dress of the men and women is 
| Similar to that of the mountaineers of Castile : both 
wear abarcas, a species of shoe which is made of a 
hard and untanned piece of hog-skin, or that of any 
other animal, which they soften by soaking it in 
water, and then cut it into pieces of the size of the 
foot, which they fasten on with strings. 

The Basques are in general frugal, cheerful, honest, 
and courteous, without meanness. When kindly 
treated, they are docile and manageable; but if they 
are dealt with severely and harshly, they become 





It is summoned by the Corregidor of Bilbao, | stubborn and intractable, and it is for that reason that 


| they are with great difficulty subjected to severe mili- 
_ tary discipline, particularly by officers who are not of 
their own country. Gonzalo de Cérdoba, from the ex 


is another junta, called of Merindad, which is held at | perience he had of them in Sicily, often said that he 


Bilbao, and in which only the towns have a vote, each would rather keep lions than Vizcayans. 


sending ore member. The Junta de Merindad ap- 
points every year, by lot, the Diputacion, which ‘is 
composed of two diputados, six regidores, two syndics, 
and ‘two secretaries. The two diputados are some- 
times appointed ‘by acclamation of the junta. The 
Junta de Merindad is very often more powerful than 
the Junta-General ; and the laws enacted in it have 
the same force as those made in the latter assembly. 

The Diputacion is entrusted with the administration 
of the province ; it receives and expends the public funds, 
disposes of the forces for the defence of the state, gives 
letters of citizenship to strangers, and is the supreme 
tribunal of appeal in civil matters. There is no build- 
ing belonging to the state; even the house of the Di- 
putacion and the prisons belong to private individuals, 
who let them to the state. The people pay only one 
direct tax, which consists in a moderate rate for every 
house, and is equally divided, so that rich and poor 
contribute to the state the same sum. The revenues 
of the church are so scanty, that the richest abadia, or 
rectory, is not worth more than 160/. per annum. 

The chief privileges of the Vizcayans consist in 

ying no taxes except those leVied by their juntas; 
in every Vizcayan being by birth an hidalgo, or gen- 
tleman, and acknowledged as such in every part of 
Spain; in not being subject to any tribunal, or to any 
other laws, either in their own province or in any 
other part of the Peninsula, than their own, and in 
having a judge resident at Valladolid for the adminis- 


They are a 
brave people, and better adapted for a system of 
guerrilla warfare than any other in Spain.—( Abridged 
Jrom the Penny Cyclopedia.) 





Eastern Method of Measuring Time.—The people of the East 
measure time by the Jength of their shadow. Hence, if you ask 
aman what o’clock it is, lie immediately goes into the sun, stands 
erect, then looking where his shailow terminates, he measures his 
length with his feet, and tells you nearly the time. “Thus the 
workmen earnestly desire thé shadow which’ indicates the time 
for leaving their work. A ‘jiersén ‘wishing to leave’ his toil says, 
“ How lotig my shadow is in coming?” “ Why did you not come 
sooner ?”” ©“ Because I waited for my shadow.” In the seventh 
chapter of Job we find it written, “‘ As a servant earnestly desireth 
his shadow.’ —Rober{s's [/lustrations. 





Railroads in Germany —The Prussian ‘State Gazette’ gives 
the following surmmary of the actual state of railroads in Ge'- 
many :—Jt is in German miles. 








Miles. Doilars. 
Lines finished LTS weeeseees cost 38,940,000 
Do. constructing 1664 ......... 43,357,000 
Do. granted 124) Ssrccices 27,240,000 
Do. projected BIS serceoes. - 
Do. branches JOD ccvcccces 43,846,000 
1022} 


A German mile is equal to 4°6 English, giving a total of about 
4700 English miles. 
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[Building of Westminster Bridge.—From a Picture by Canale‘n.} 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


Tue metropolitan world of the present and the latter 
half of the last century seems to been seized with 
a very sudden and sweeping determination to get rid 
of a variety of circumstances which, however annoy- 
ing or mischievous in themselves, have been borne 
most patiently by our forefathers from time imme- 
morial. It is truly surprising to waik through the 
principal thoroughfares of London, and mark how en- 
tirely every‘hing in the shape of street magnificence, 
street cleanliness, or street comfort that meets the eye 
belongs to the existing or the preceding generation. 
Let accident or necessity take us where innovation has 
not yet appeared, to any of those spots or districts, — 
growing smaller and fewer every day, which yet pre- 
serve for our instruction a few gliapses of the over- 
hanging houses, the alley-like streets, the din, the 
danger, and filth surrounding the whole, like another 
atmosphere, which so recently characterised London 
generally; and it does seem difficult to understand 
how senses of vision, hearing, or smell, constituted 
like our own, could have ever regarded such nuisances 
with complacency. It may be supposed that only the 
poorer and less prominent neighbourhoods or tho- 
roughfares were of this kind. So far, however, was 
this froin being the case, that the highway to and 


precincts of the chief courts of justice, of the houses of 


legislature, and of the great Abbey, the foremost 
objects of attention to all foreign visitors, the constant 
places of resort of all the most distinguished English- 
men, were but a century ago in a condition which we 
should say St. Giles’s or Bethnal Green now but faintly 
emulates. But evidence will satisfy the most incredu- 
lous. On the 27th of January, 1741, Lord Tyrconnel, in 
moving for leave to bring in a bill for the better 
paving and cleansing the streets within the city of West- 
minster and the liberties thereof, and for preventing 
nuisances therein,” said, “ It is impossible, Sir, to come 
ty this assembly, or to return from it, without observa- 
tions on the present condition of the streets of West- 
minster, observations forced on every man, however 
inattentive, or however engrossed by reflections of a 





different kind....The filth, Sir, of some parts of the 
town, and the inequality and ruggedness of others, 
cannot but, in the eyes of foreigners, disgrace our 
nation, and incline them to imagine us a people not 
only without delicacy, but without government ; a herd 
of barbarians, ora colony of Hottentots.” From other 
notices also, we learn that the Houses of Parliament 
were obliged, from session to session, to publish an 
order for the keeping clean the way for the members; 
and that when the monarch came by land to visit them, 
it was necessary to throw faggots into the ruts toenable 
the unwieldy vehicle of state to pass along with mode- 
rate case. Who that now passes from Charing Cross into 
Westminster would suspect he was traversing the very 
localities which Lord Tyrconnel had in view in his 
description? But the reformation of the evils more 
particularly referred to by the noble lord, connected 
with the surface of the ground, is but a type of the 
greater changes that have here been wrought. Let us 
imagine ourselves following some foreign visitor from 
the City to Westminster acentury ago. As soon as he 
turned the corner at Charing Cross, he entered a narrow 
street occupying the right side only of the space now 
forming Whitehall and Parliament Street, and which, 
nowhere very broad, measured in some parts scarce 
eighteen feet. Continuing his route between the walls 
of Whitehall] on the left, and the Park on the right, near 
the Horse Guards he stopped to admire the stately 
proportions of the Banqueting House, almost the 
only part of the famous palace which the fire of 1697 
had left entire; or to take a last look at Holbein’s 
beautiful gate, which he would hear was likely, before 
long, to be removed, — the one Joss among all the build- 
ings and places te be swept away. Thinking of this 
gate, he would care little for the absence of the other 
also belonging to Whitehall, which had stood, but a 
few years before, at the corner of King Street and 
Downing Street, and over which Henry VIII. had 
been accustomed to pass from the chambers of the 
palace to regale himself with the pleasures of his 
tennis-court, his bowling-green, his ‘cock-pit, or his 
tilt-yard, or merely with a simple walk in the park. 
As the stranger passed along King Street (presenting 
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here and there to this day the same aspect as of old), he 
had reason to be thankful if he got safely through with- 
out injury to person or apparel, from the confused 
throng of pedestrians, horsemen, carts, and coaches 
jammed together in that narrow space ; still more for- 
tunate was he if some occasion of public ceremony, such 
as the king going to open Parliament, had not drawn 
him thither. It makes one’s sides ache to think of being 
borne along with such a procession through such a 
place. Forgetting for a moment the disagreeables of 
the way, and the astonishment they bréd in him, he 
would find the neighbourhood an interesting one. 
Near the end of King Street (which then extended to 
some little distance on the other side of the present 
Great George Street, which was not yet in existence), 
he beheld the place rejoicing in the name of Thieving 
Lane, through which felons had been formerly con- 
ducted (somewhat circuitously, in order to avoid touch- 
ing the Sanctuary of the Abbey, where they must have 
been freed at once) to the gate-house or prison of the 
Abbot of Westminster, standing just by the beginning 
of Tothill Street; and close by was the famous Sanc- 
tuary itself, occupying the space where now stands the 
Sessions House. From King Street the road to the 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament diverged to the left 
towards the Thames, but then again turning to the 
right, passed between New Palace Yard and the old 
decaying houses which stood on that pleasant green- 
sward we now see opposite the former with the statue 
of Canning conspicuous in front. This part was called 
St. Margaret's Lane, and a lane truly it was, hcmmed 
in closely by the old Fish-yard, and by parts of the 
ancient Palace of Westminster, where, among other 
curiosities about shortly to disappear, our visitor 
would see two old prisons of the regal habitation, 
known respectively as Heaven and Purgatory, in the 
last of which was preserved the ducking-stool which 
was employed by the burgesses of Westminster for the 
unishment of scolds. “The lady,” he would be in- 
ormed, if he was curious in such matters, “ was 
strapped within a chair fastened by an iron pin or 
ivot at one end of a long pole suspended in its middle 
y a lofty tressle, which having been previously placed 
on the shore of the river, allowed the body of the 
culprit to be plunged ‘hissing hot into the Thames; 
when the fervour of her passion was supposed to have 
subsided, by a few admonitory duckings, the lever was 
balanced by pulling a cord at the other end, and the 
dripping Xantippe was exposed to the ridicule of her 
neighbours.”’* 

The different buildings we have mentioned rendered 
St. Margaret’s Lane so narrow, that it has been thought 
worthy of note that palisades became absolutely neces- 
sary between the foot-path and the road-way, for the 
safety of passengers. And when—sirange contrast 
of magnificence and meanness—the royal vehicle with 
its eight gorgeously caparisoned horses floundered 
along this miserable road, it had, after setting down the 
king at the entrance to the House of Lords, to drive 
into the court-yard of Lindsey or Abingdon House, 
then standing at the west corner of Dirty Lane (now 
Abingdon Street), in order to be able toturn. Where- 
ever the visitor looked, it was thesame. The beautiful 
architecture of Henry VII.’s chapel required an effort 
in order to get tosee it; and Westminster Hall was 
in astill worse condition, some of the niches of the 
lower part of its front being hidden behind public- 
houses? and coffee-houses, which were propped up by 
it, and which, but for its support, wou!d have spared 

* Smith's ‘ Antiq. of Westminster,’ vol. i., p. 262. 

¢ The two public-houses which concealed some portion of 
the hall were oaly removed in the beginning of the present 
century, when the fragments of eight figures in niches, of exqui- 
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all trouble of taking down. The gate of the Wool- 
staple opposite the Hall, the last remains of the esta- 
blishment to which old Westminster owed so much, he 
would be too late to see, as it had been lately (in 1741: 
removed, and noticeable was the occasion of that 
removal. The last relic of the old monopolising prin- 
ciples of business which confined certain advantages to 
certain places, was displaced to make room for a struc- 
ture which—long desired—was at last only achieved by 
a triumph over similar principles, and which was to 
open to Westminster a new career of improvement, 
not less important and much more brilliant than even 
the staple had done, which originally raised West- 
minster from a village to a town; in a word, our 
stranger, stepping from the Palace Yard into a narrow 
lane leading to the water (the site of which now forms 
one side of Bridge Street), beheld the work in progress 
which was the immediate cause of all the changes that 
rumour said was about to be made in the route through 
which he had passed,—he heheld the rising but unfi- 
nished piers and arches of the Briper. 

The change wrought on the other side of the Thames 
has been still more extensive, though none of the in- 
terest attached to the removal of ancient and well- 
known building belongs to it. In lieu of the present 
Westminster Road and the streets ramifying from it in 
all directions, gardens extended nearly the whole way 
to Kennington Common. 

It will be seen from what we have stated that the 
present approaches of the bridge formed no part of 
the ancient route used by travellers in crossing from 
the Middlesex to the Surrey shore, at this part of the 
Thames. 

Those who may have occasion to cross the river by a 
wherry from the stairs at the foot of the fine old gate- 
way of Lambeth Palace, to Milbank on the opposite 
side, are landed on a shelving slope, directly opposite 
the end of Market Street, and a little southward of the 
church of St. John the Evangelist. At the top of the 
slope stands a little wooden house ; that is the old ferry- 
house, and the place is that of the old Horse-ferry. 
Directly opposite, some hundred yards or so from Lam- 
beth Palace, is an opening to an obscure street, still 
known as Ferry Street, and one, perhaps both of the 
houses which then formed considerable inns, still stand 
there ; where travellers were accustomed to wait for 
the return of the boat, or for better weather than pre- 
vailed at the moment of their arrival, or to stay all 
night and sleep there, if the day were far spent, and 
themselves somewhat timid. How primitive all this 
seems ; one can hardly be satisfied that we are really 
speaking of the Thames at Westminster, and a time so 
little removed! The Horse-ferry, it appears, belonged to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury from time immemorial, 
by whom it was leased at a rent of £20, at the time of the 
suppression. On the opening of the bridge both the 
archbishop and the lessee received compensation. 





THE ATTEMPTS TO REAR SILK-WORMS 
IN ENGLAND. 


Tue weavers of silk dresses are but little aware of the 
numerous and varied attempts which have been made 
to produce silk in the British Islands, nor of the causes 
which have led to the failure of such attempts. For 
centuries there have been ingenious persons who have 
directed their attention to this subject; and down to 
our own day the hope of ultimate success has not been 
abandoned. 

It need perhaps hardly be observed, that silk is the 
produce of a small worm which flourishes in the warm 
climates of Asia and of Italy; and that mulberry-leaves 





site workmanship, were discovered. 


furnish the kind of food on which the worms subsist. 
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China has a soil and a climate which tend greatly to 
the growth of this kind of tree, and to this circum- 
stance has been attributed the great success of the 
Chinese silk-culture in that country. The steps by 
which the knowledge of silk, as a material for clothing, 
reached the countries of Europe, we shall not here 
trace; but shall at once state that the rearing of siik- 
worms was first carried on in Italy about six hundred 
years ago. In the year 1327 the authorities of Modena 
drew a revenue from this source by the following ex- 
traordinary law:—That the proprietor of every en- 
closure should plant at least three mulberry-trees; and 
that all the cocoons or silk-worm pods produced should 
be publicly sold in the market, the buyer and seller 
paying each a tax to the revenue. From Modena 
the rearing of silk-worms spread’ to other parts of 
Italy. 

By degrees other countries were made the scene of 
attempts to naturglise this little worm. Louis XI. 
caused the establishment of plantations for this pur- 
pose; and by the time of Henri IV. the mulberry-tree 
and the silk-worm were located in Lyonnois, Dauphiné, 
Provence, and Languedoc. The last-named monarch 
extended the same system to the neighbourhood of 
Orleans, gave honours and dignities to the successful 
cultivators, and even directed his own attention to the 
rearing of silk-worms, at the Tuileries and Fontaine- 
bleau. It was found, however, subsequently, that none 
of the attempts to rear the worms in the northern parts 
of France were permanently successful; the quantity 
or the quality of the silk produced (or both) being in- 
sufficient to render the attempt profitable. For the 
last century the only parts of France where the rearing 
has been carried on, on any considerable scale, are the 
sunny regions of the provinces bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. To induce the peasantry of these provinces 
to direct their attention to this subject, Colbert, the 
minister of Louis XIV., established nurseries for mul- 
berry-trees, and presented the young trees to any pea- 
sant or farmer who wished to rear silk-worms; he also 
gave a reward of three livres to the cultivator, for 
every tree that should be found in a flourishing con- 
dition three years after it had been planted. 

The success which attended the establishment of 
mulberry plantations in the south of France induced 
James J. to hope that a similar advantage might be 
available for England. After saying that “in a few 
gad space our brother the French king hath, since 

is coming to that crown, both begun and brought to 
ae re the making of silk in his country, whereby 
1e has won to himself honour and to his subjects a 
marvellous increase of wealth,” James promulgated 
his opinion that “from the experience of many private 
persons who had bred silk-worms for their pleasure, 
nothing had appeared to cause a doubt that these may 
be nourished and reared in England, provided there 
were a sufficient number of mulberry-trees to supply 
them with food.” We find that James took some singu- 
lar steps for the attainment of the object which he had 
in view. He sent circular letters to all the counties of 
England, strongly recommending the inhabitants to 
plant mulberry-trees. “He directed the persons to 
whom these letters were addressed to take the oppor- 
tunity of the holding of the quarter-sessions, or of any 
other public meeting, to persuade and require those 
who were able to buy and distribute in the counties 
the number of ten thousand mulberry-plants, which 
were to be procured in London at the rate of three 
farthings per plant. Although at first the public feel- 
ing was averse to the novel undertaking, yet the con- 
tinuance of the royal sanction and support, and a con- 


sideration of the advantages reaped by other European | 


nations from this source, at length engendered a grow- 
ing interest for the subject. 


It may also be collected ! 
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from some of King James's speeches in the year 1620, 
that the people of England in general testified much 
interest on this subject.” * 

By the time of Charles I., however, the cultivation of 
the mulberry and the rearing of silk-worms appear 
to have been almost given up; but still mention is 
made of a grant made in the year 1629, to Mr. Walter 
Aston, of the custody of the garden, mulberry-trees, 
and silk-worms “ near St. James's, in the county of 
Middlesex.” Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ speaks of the 
Mulberry-garden, which occupied the spot where 
Buckingham Palace now stands; and a recent writer 
makes the following observations on the matter:— 
“ How soon after this the silk-worms disappeared, and 
the gardens were opened to the gay world in the man- 
ner Indicated by the quotation from Evelyn, does not 
appear. He does not speak of the opening of the 
Mulberry-gardens as any thing new. A passage in 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ not long after the Restoration, men- 
tions a visits to these gardens, but speaks rather dis- 
paragingly of their attractions. Buckingham House, 
which stood where the central part of the Palace now 
stands, was erected by John, duke of Buckingham, in 
1703, and the Mulberry-garden attached to the house 
as private property. Previously Arlington House, and 
a building to which the name of Tart Hall is given 
in some old plans, occupied the same site. These 
buildings seem to indicate the period at which the 
Mulberry-gardens ceased to be a place of public 
resort.” + 

In 1718 a patent was granted to Mr. John Appleton 

for rearing silk in England. He established a joint- 
stock company, whose shares were sold at five pounds 
each ; obtained a deed of trust, which he e ed.in 
the Court of Chancery; and caused directors to be 
chosen for carrying out the objects of the company. 
The company then took a lease for one hundred and 
twenty-two years of a plot of ground near Chelsea, and 
immediately planted two thousand mulberry-trees. A 
Mr. Barham, who was a shareholder in the company, 
wrote an essay to prove that the “ glorious undertak- 
ing,” as he termed it, was sure to be a mine of wealth 
to the proprietors; but the whole affair seems to 
have fallen to the ground a year or two afterwards, 
along with other commercial speculations of the same 
veriod. 
, In the period of more than a century which elapsed 
from 1718 to 1825, repeated attempts were made to 
bring this branch of industry to a profitable issue. in 
England ; aided frequently by the encouragement and 
premiums of the Society of Arts. But the great test 
of success—commercial profit—was in all these cases 
wanting. In the last-mentioned year, when companies 
were formed as plentifully as in 1718, a “ British, 
Trish, and Colonial Silk Company” was formed, not, 
however, wholly from a wild spirit of speculation, but 
from a benevolent desire, on the part of some of its 
supporters, to ameliorate the condition of the Irish 
peasantry, by adding to their profitable sources of in- 
dustry. Eighty acres of ground were purchased in the 
county of Cork, in which were planted four hundred 
thousand white mulberry-trees. Buildings were erected 
for carrying on the whole routine of operations con- 
nected with the production of silk, and the whole placed 
under judicious arrangement. The same company 
also purchased a piece of ground near Slough, and 
planted it with eighty thousand mulberry-trees. Both 
these attempts proved unsuccessful, and were sub- 
sequently given up. , 

One of the circumstances which have led to the uni- 
form failure of these attempts isa curious one. In order 
that the silk-worms may have their food ready at the pro- 

* Porter, ‘ Treatise on the Silk Manufacture.’ 
+ * London,’ yol. i., p. 192: ‘ The Parks.’ 
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per time, it is necessary that the mulberty-trees should 
come into leaf at the time when the livifg inseets dre 
haiched. This is comparatively easy in a warm cliftiate ; 
but in England it is attended with mariy difficulties, 
Herice search has been thade for somié ottier kitid of 
leafy food which should at the same time be abundant! 
supplied and nutritious to the animal: Dr. Bettardi 
found that dried mulberry-leaves, preserved from the 
receditig year, would serve th case Of eXigeticy. The 
tev. Mr. Swayne made somé expétiments, in Whicli 
he fed one parcel of wortis oti black niulberty-leaves, 
another on white, and a third on lettice-ledives; but 
the result showed that nofie of the worms yielded such 
a quaiitity of silk ds is customarily obtained in Italy, 
anid that those which bad been fed off lettiice-leaves 
yielded decidedly less than thie others. 

The ‘ Tratisactions’ of the Society of Arts. afford 
abutidatit proofs of thie laudable efforts which have 
beeti ifiade to naturalize these insects in England: 
latidable, becdiise if it could be made a profitable eni- 
ployinient fot couritry persons, much good might result 
therefrom. Yet all these efforts have failed. Miss 
Rhodes, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Allen, Madenawiselle Coge, 
atid other Jadies both of Efigland and Frfatice; Have 
communicated the results of their experiments oh this 
point. Sorte fed the silk-worms on lettuce-leaves only ; 
Otliers begin With lettuce leaves; and afterwards 
gave the little itisects a portion of their favourite food ; 
some had waim buildifigs cofistructed On purpose 
for the reception of the silk-worms; others devoted 
unreniitted persotial attention to their little charge, 
All prodiiced restlis sufficierit to give a degree of 
pleasutable interest to the indtter; but none attained 
that poisit whiere cottimercial advantages would com- 
mence. 

Aboiit fifteen years ago the Society of Afts presetited 
a large silver medal to a lady for a specimen Of silk 

roduced in Efigland. The worms, in tliis caé8e, were 
éd on the cémithon cabbage-lettiice till the last time of 
changirig their skin, when they were put on mulberry- 
leaves aritil the time of spinnitig. The silk was sub- 
mitted to a Londoti manufacttirér, who found séme of 
it equal to the finest Fossombrone silk, and wotth a 

ined per pound; while other portions were equal to 
the usual qualities of silk produced in Naples, Ber- 
gamo, and Milan. 

The most receiit aiid most ifiteresting experiments 
which we have tiet with oti this subject are those of 
Mr. Felkin, of Nottingham, comnitinicated to the 
British Association, at Birmingham, in 1839. Some 
oe and pure white cocoons, or silk-balls, were ex- 

ibited in an uhdistiirbed state (although the chrysa- 
lides had beeti killed) upon the twigs where they had 
been sptin by the silk-worrtis; the French and Italian 
mode df tianagemernt having been as far as pos- 
sible adopted. througliout the entire course of the 
experiments. The worms had been separated into two 
parcels, the one being fed partly on lettuce-leaves and 
yabtly of miulbetry-leaves; the other wholly on the 
atter. Of the former seven-eigliths died without pro- 
ducing silk; of tlie latter, only ofie-third. The result 
showed that if tlie proper species Of insect be selected, 
if mulberty-leaves be supplied in gufficient quantity, 
and if care atid cleanliness be observed in all the 
operations, silk thay be produced in England in 
_oegrwt and quality not mich isferior to that of Laly, 

ut the opinion tiow gerierally entertained is, that the 
value of land atid of laboiit in this country, compared 
with that of Italy, is so great as to render it iinprobable 
that ahy great comiiercial advatitages are likely to 
result from the pfosecutidn of the silk-culture in 
England. 
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The Picturesque in Holland,——Hoiland, the land of cheese and 
butter, is, to my eye, no unpicturesque, uninteresting country. 
Flat it is; but it is so geometrically only, and in no other sense. 
Spires, chureli towers; bright farm-houses, their windows glanc- 
ing ,ini thie sun; long, rows of willow trees—their bluish foliage 
ruffling up white.in the breeze; grassy embankments of a tender 
vivid 1, partly . hiding the meadows behind, and crowded 
with glittering, gaudily-painted gigs, and stool waggons, loaded 
with rosy-cheeked laughing country girls, decked out in ribbuns 
of many more colours than the rainbow, all a-streaming in the 
Wind ; these are the objects which stzike the eye of the traveller 
frovh seaward, and form a gay front view of Holland, as he sails 
or steams alotig its coast and up its rivers. On shore the long 
continuity of horizantal lines of country: in the background, each 
line rising behiiid the other to a distant, level, unbroken horizon, 
gives the impression of vastness and of novelty. . . Holland can 
beast of. nothing sublime; but for picturesque foregrounds, for 
close, compact, snug home scenery, with everything in harmony, 
and stamped: with one strong peculiar. character, Holland is a 
cabinet picture, in which nature and art join to produce one im- 
pression, one homogeneous effect. The Dutch cottage, with its 
glistening brick walls, white-painted wood-work and rails, and 
its massive roof of thatch, with the stork clapperirg to her young 
oni her old established nest on the top of the gable, is admirably 
in place and keeping, just where it is, at the turn of the canal, 
shut in by a screen of willow-trees, or tall reeds, from seeing, or 
being seen, beyond the sunny bight of the still calm water, in 
which its every tint. and part is brightly repeated. Then the 
peculiar character of every article of the household furniture, 
which the Dutch-built bouse-mothey is scouring on the green be- 
fore the door so industriously ; the Dutch character is impressed 
on everything Dutch, and intuitively recognised, like the Jewish 
or Gipsey countenance, wherever it is,znet with ; the people, their 
dwellings, and al) in or about them, their very movements in ac- 
cordance with this style or character, and all bearing its im- 
press strongly—make this Holland, to my eye, no dull, unim- 
pressive land. There is a soul in all you see; the strongly 
marked character about everything Dutch pleases intellectu- 
ally, as much as beauty of form itself. What else is the charm 
so universally felt, requiring so little. to be acquired, of the 
paintings of the Dutch school? The chjects or scenes painted 
are neither graceful, nor beautiful, nor sublime; but they are 
Dutch, They have a, strongly marked mind and character 
impressed on them, and expressed by them; and every accom- 
paniment in the picture has the same, and barmonises, with 
all around it. The Hollander has a decided taste for 
the romantic; great amateurs are the Mynheers of the rural. 
Every Dutchman above the necessity of working to-day for the 
bread of to-morrow has his garden-house (Buyteplaats) in the 
suburbs of his town (for the Dutch population live very much 
in towns surrounded by wet ditches), and repairs to it on Saturday 
evening with his family, to ruralise until Monday over his pipe 
of tobacco. Disk Hatterick, we are told, did so, It is the main 
extravagance of the Dutch middle-class map, and it is often an 
expensive one. ,This garden-house is a wooden box gaily painted, 
of eight or ten, feet, square ; its name, “ My Delight,” or “ Rural 
Felicity,” or, “ Sweet Solitude,” stuck up in gilt tin letters on the 
front; and situated usually at the end of a narrow slip of ground, 
enclosed on three sides with well-trimmed hedges and slimy 
ditches, and overhanging the canal, which forms the boundary of 
the garden plot on its fourth side. The slip of land is laid out 
in flower-beds, all the flowers in one bed bemg generally of ove 
kind and colour; and flie brilliancy of these large massés of 
flowers, the white and green paint-work, and the gilding about 
the garden-houses, and a row ef those glittering fairy summer- 
lodges, shining in the sun, upon the side of the wide canal, and 
swimming in humid brilliancy in the midst of plots and parterres 
of splendid flowers, and with the accompaniments of gaily-dressed 
ladies at the windows, swiftly passing pleasure-boats with bright 
burnished sides below, and a whole city population, afloat or on 
foot, enjoying themselves in their holiday clothes, form, in truth, 
a summer evening scene which one dwells upon with much de- 
light. I pity the taste which can stop to inquire if all this hu- 
man enjoyment be in good taste or bad taste, vulgar or refined. 
I stuff my pipe, hire a boatmaii to row me in his schuytje up the 
canal to a tea-garden, and. pass the evening as Dutchly and hap- 
pily as my fellow-man.—Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, 














